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A LECTURE, 


Sec.  Sec. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I shall  endeavour,  this  evening,  to  lay  before  you  a few 
of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  the  Medical  Profession, 
and  point  out  the  manner  in  which  I conceive  a knowledge 
of  it  may  be  most  profitably  obtained.  In  doing  this,  how- 
ever, I must  beg  you  to  remember,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
exhibit,  within  the  limits  of  a single  Discourse,  the  different 
views  which  may  be  entertained,  or  to  combat  the  difference 
of  opinion  which  is  known  to  exist  amongst  us.  We  have 
merely  time  to  take,  as  it  were,  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
Science — to  point  out  the  objects  which  it  embraces,  with 
the  best  method  of  their  cultivation. 

The  study  of  Medicine,  under  which  common  title  I in- 
clude all  its  subordinate  branches,  seems  to  have  been  sought 
after  with  avidity  from  the  very  infancy  of  society ; nor  can 
we,  in  the  present  day,  form  anjr  just  notion  of  the  period 
of  its  commencement — the  intuitive  desire  to  afford  relief  to 
human  suffering,  rendering  it  almost  certain  that  it  must 
have  existed,  however  rudely,  from  the  earliest  dawnings  of 
the  world.  First  moulded  into  form  by  the  hands  of  Hip- 
pocrates, it  has  descended  to  us  through  the  lapse  of  ages, 
undergoing  many  of  those  revolutions  which  awaited  almost 
every  department  of  science  ; till,  under  the  care  of  modern 
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labourers,  it  has  been  made  to  embrace  a range  of  inquiry 
unsurpassed,  perhaps  unequalled,  by  any  other  branch  of 
learning.  When  we  stop  and  take  a glimpse  of  the  extent 
of  study  which  the  Science  of  Medicine  (speaking  of  it  gene- 
rally) involves,  we  are  struck  how  any  individual  with  our 
limited  faculties  should  be  able,  amidst  a crowd  of  other  pur- 
suits and  difficulties,  to  retain  even  what  can  suffice  to  guide 
us  on  many  occasions  from  committing  error.  When  we 
reflect  that  we  ought  to  know — the  openings  and  processes 
of  every  bone — the  position  and  action  of  every  muscle,  ten- 
don, and  ligament — the  relation,  distribution,  and  connexion 
of  every  nerve  and  blood-vessel — the  nature  and  composition 
of  every  element  or  tissue,  whether  solid  or  fluid — and  the 
general  share  which  all  are  called  upon  to  contribute  in  pro- 
ducing the  phenomena  of  life — we  cannot  fail  to  perceive, 
that  we  have  entered  upon  an  investigation  beset  with  in- 
numerable difficulties,  and  which  years  spent  in  the  pursuit 
of,  added  to  all  the  ingenuity  of  man,  have  been  unable  either 
to  develope  or  remove. 

But,  if  our  estimate  is  already  so  great,  what  shall  we 
think  of  the  knowledge  of  that  man,  who,  not  contented  with 
such  x-esearches,  plunges  into  others  of  still  greater  difficulty, 
and  passing  from  the  healthy  condition  of  organs  and  tissues, 
endeavours  to  detect  those  alterations  in  their  structure  and 
functions  which  constitute  the  groundwork  of  every  morbid 
action  ; who  labours — to  trace  every  morbid  sympathy  which 
is  thus  created — to  denote  the  effects  produced  in  the  body 
which  we  term  symptoms — and  to  watch  the  progress,  and 
to  discover  the  influence  and  manner  of  operation,  of  those 
remedial  agents  by  which  we  attempt  to  remove  disease  in 
all  its  various  forms  ? What  a field  of  contemplation  is  here 
opened  up  to  the  mind  of  man,  whether  viewed  as  calling 
into  operation  every  faculty  he  is  possessed  of  in  its  compre- 
hension ; or,  as  leading  him  to  think  of  that  Great  Being, 
who  has  framed  this  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  and, 
in  endowing  it  with  life,  has  conferred  on  it  those  pecu- 
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liarities  which  we  behold,  and  destined  it  to  undergo  those 
changes  which  are  incidental  to  its  nature  and  decay  ! We 
cannot,  I say,  conceive  any  science  more  adapted,  in  this 
respect,  to  attract  our  attention,  to  awaken  our  mental  facul- 
ties, or  intoxicate  us  with  delight,  than  one  which,  in  its 
unlimited  range,  unfolds  the  composition  of  our  physical  and 
intellectual  nature,  explains  the  structure  and  functions  of 
every  individual  part  of  our  frame,  and  lays  open  the  seci  et 
powers  by  which  life  is  maintained  and  existence  piolonged  5 
nay,  which  yet  goes  one  step  farther,  and  presumes  to  in- 
form us  of  those  changes — by  which  the  vital  powers  are 
overcome — by  which  that  life,  known  to  us  m some  instances 
only  by  the  few  beatings  of  a feeble  pulse,  has  been  extin- 
guished— and  by  which  that  body,  which  once  exhibited  in- 
telligence, vitality,  and  motion,  can  no  longer  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  inanimate  matter  with  surrounds  it,  but  resolves 
itself  into  the  primary  elements  from  which  it  was  originally 
derived. 

There  is  a wall  of  adamant,  however,  which  bounds  all 
human  inquiry,  and  which  is  too  seldom  discovered  by  the 
adventurer  till  he  is  roused  by  the  shock  which  drives  him 
back  ; nor,  indeed,  in  any  science,  is  the  force  of  this  lament- 
able truth  more  fully  felt,  than  in  that  on  which  you  are 
now  about  to  enter.  Surrounded  by  difficulties  on  every  side, 
and  uncertain  of  almost  every  footstep  he  takes,  the  humble 
inquirer  well  nigh  despairs,  and  is  ready  to  exclaim  there  is 
no  arriving  at  the  truth  ; but  let  not  such  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions for  a moment  deter  you  from  the  ennobling  pursuit. 
The  fault,  in  some  respects,  is  ours  ; it  originates  either  from 
our  want  of  energy,  or  from  our  limited  faculties  to  perceive  ; 
and  while  we  should  avoid  searching  after  objects  which  can 
never  be  known — or  which,  if  known,  could  avail  us  nothing 
— we  have  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that,  by  industry  and 
application,  we  may  both  attain  a knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  science,  and  be  enabled  to  add  to 
the  accumulation  of  facts  in  our  possession.  How  few  of 


us  spend  our  time  us  we  ought  to  do  ? How  few  of  us,  alas  ! 
labour  in  our  vocation  ? Look  at  the  general  condition  of 
medical  men.  What  are  they  ? We  rest  contented  with  the 
doctrines  of  others  ; we  leave  what  is  unknown,  or  not  un- 
derstood, to  be  revealed  by  the  enterprising  few ; we  waste 
our  time  in  pleasure  or  idle  pursuits  ; we  neglect  to  register 
the  experience  which  we  have  individually  acquired,  but  let 
it  drop  with  us  into  the  tomb,  to  be  like  ourselves  swallowed 
up  in  forgetfulness.  “ Thus  man  passes  away  ; his  name 
perishes  from  record  and  recollection  ; his  history  is  as  a 
tale  that  was  told  ; and  his  very  monument  becomes  a ruin.” 
These  words  may  too  well  be  applied  to  the  great  majority 
of  our  profession  in  the  present  day ; and  I would  that  you 
should  lay  them  up  in  your  hearts. 

On  the  necessity  of  a liberal  education,  previous  to  enter- 
ing upon  the  study  of  any  of  the  learned  professions,  I trust 
I need  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  enlarge.  To  you  who 
have  enjoyed,  or  are  now  enjoying  this,  its  advantages  must 
at  once  appear  inestimable ; and  while  we  would  readily 
concur  in  the  adoption  of  some  measures  for  preventing 
ignorant  individuals  being  found  amongst  us,  we  would  not 
be  understood  to  sanction,  too  hastily,  any  which  might  tend 
to  oppress,  or  shut  out  the  humble  student  of  merit.  A 
classical  education  can  now  be  so  easily  obtained  in  this 
country,  through  endowments  and  other  means,  by  those  not 
possessed  of  the  pecuniary  resources  within  themselves,  that 
I can  no  longer  see  reason  why  it  should  not  be  insisted 
upon  as  a preliminary  to  the  higher  departments  of  science. 
— In  possession,  then,  Gentlemen,  of  this  distinguished  qua- 
lification, I consider  that  the  best  mode  of  acquiring  sound 
and  valuable  medical  knowledge,  is  to  examine,  at  all  times, 
as  far  as  opportunities  will  permit,  into  the  great  book  of 
nature,  and  to  strive  to  learn  what  she  so  mysteriously 
teaches.  You  are  not  to  entertain  a hope  of  understanding 
your  profession  by  attendance  on  lectures,  or  a mere  ac- 
quaintance with  books,  howsoever  extensive  the  latter  may 
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be  ; it  is,  as  I have  said,  to  the  study  of  nature  that  your 
efforts  must  be  constantly  directed,  however  difficult  her 
language  may  be  to  interpret.  This  is  the  true  spirit  in 
which  you  must  pursue  your  investigations ; this  is  the 
means  by  which  the  territory  of  human  knowledge  can  alone 
be  enlarged  ; and,  although  each  of  us,  during  our  lives, 
should,  to  use  the  words  of  the  immortal  Newton,  but  re- 
semble “ a child  gathering  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore;”  I say, 
although  our  knowledge  should  be  confined  to  a mere  out- 
skirt  of  the  field  of  discovery,  compared  with  the  vast  laby- 
rinth which  we  have  to  explore,  yet  it  is  only  by  seizing  on 
whatever  contributions  nature  throws  at  our  feet,  and  by  a 
humble  submission  to  all  the  intimations  of  observation  and. 
experiment,  that  our  researches  will  be  rendered  permanent, 
and  our  learning  useful.  As  a noble  instance  of  the  truth 
of  what  we  have  said,  1 would  here  recall  to  your  recollection 
the  imperishable  name  of  John  Hunter.  By  his  own  per- 
severing efforts  did  this  great  man  raise  himself  from  the 
lowest  obscurity  to  a reputation,  wide  as  the  world  itself, 
and  certain  to  last  as  long  as  the  age  in  which  he  flourished 
shall  he  remembered  by  posterity.  And  this  was  the  man- 
lier by  which  alone  he  shone  so  conspicuous,  “ for  he  loved 
truth,  and  wooed  her  with  the  unwearying  ardour  of  a lover.” 
He  had  quickly  perceived,  indeed,  the  great  error  into  which 
our  profession  had  fallen.  Other  speculators  had  consulted 
the  book  of  nature,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
in  it  the  defence  of  some  favourite  theory;  partially,  there- 
fore, and  hastily  as  one  would  consult  a dictionary  ; Hunter 
perused  it  as  a volume  altogether  worthy  of  being  studied 
for  its  own  sake  ; and  hence  proceeded  both  the  patience  with 
which  he  traced  its  characters,  and  the  rich  and  plentiful 
discoveries  with  which  the  search  rewarded  him. 

Keeping  this  great  object  in  view,  your  attention  should 
first  be  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  a sound  anatomical 
knowledge— a knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
every  tissue  and  organ  throughout  the  body.  Anatomy 
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froms  the  rudiments  of  our  profession.  It  is  the  key-stone, 
if  I may  so  speak,  which  binds  together  its  different  branches 
— the  parent  trunk  around  which  they  all  entwine.  What  was 
it,  we  would  ask,  save  their  admirable  acquaintance  with  the 
animal  economy,  that  made  Hunter  so  eminent  as  a surgeon, 
or  Baillie  as  a practical  physician  ? Labour,  then,  assidu- 
ously to  gain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  this  most  important 
introduction  to  all  true  medical  science.  Do  not  rest  con- 
tented with  what  others  may  be  pleased  to  point  out  to  you, 
for  this  will  not  suffice ; dissect  rather,  with  your  own  hands, 
every  muscle,  nerve,  and  blood-vessel,  and  endeavour  to  un- 
derstand and  fix  in  your  mind  their  use,  relation,  and  distri- 
bution ; examine  every  organ  attentively,  consider  its  size, 
position,  and  structure,  by  what  nerves  and  blood-vessels  it 
is  supplied,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  enabled  to  carry  on  its 
respective  functions.  Do  not,  I beseech  you,  imagine  that 
a superficial  glance  at  these  things  will  be  sufficient ; neither 
imbibe  the  strange  and  erroneous  notion  which  some  have 
done,  that  too  minute  a knowledge  of  anatomy  unfits  a man 
from  applying  it  to  every  useful  purpose  ; for  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  will  lead  you  to  a right  performance  of  your 
duties,  it  will,  on  the  other,  most  assuredly  guide  you  past 
those  errors,  into  which  so  many,  even  in  the  present  day, 
are  unfortunately  betrayed.  But  I will  urge  nothing  farther 
in  favour  of  a pursuit  so  essentially  necessary  to  your  pro- 
gress, and  so  vitally  connected  with  the  profession  which 
you  have  chosen,  as  my  able  and  indefatigable  colleague  in 
this  department  will,  I doubt  not,  with  his  wonted  zeal  con- 
vince you  of  its  utility,  far  better  than  by  any  arguments  I 
could  offer.  I might  have  mentioned  that,  while  studying  the 
structure  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  in  their  sound 
condition,  you  should  take  every  opportunity  of  comparing 
them  with  the  changes  induced  by  disease  ; not  that  I would 
mean  you,  at  this  early  period,  to  devote  yourselves  entirely 
to  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy ; but  that,  by  increasing 
and  rendering  permanent  your  knowledge  of  the  appearance 
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presented  by  healthy  tissues,  you  will  be  better  able  to  detect 
the  aberrations  which  disease  may  induce,  and  avoid  the 
egregious  blunders  daily  taking  place  in  pathological  inves- 
tigations. 

Having  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  anatomy, 
you  should  next  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  that  of  physio- 
logy. It  is  impossible  to  define  the  exact  period  when  this 
should  take  place,  for  while  we  are  examining  the  structure 
of  a part  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  its  use  ; and, 
in  fact,  so  intimately  associated  are  our  ideas  of  organ  and 
function,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  necessarily  involves, 
or  leads  to,  the  other.  Anatomy  we  understand  to  be  the 
science  of  oganization  ; physiology  that  of  life.  The  former 
teaches  us  the  organs  and  textures  of  which  the  body  is  made 
up  ; the  latter  explains  their  use,  and  the  relation  they  bear 
in  the  economy  of  life.  No  department  of  medical  science 
has  undergone,  within  the  last  few  years,  so  great  a change 
as  that  of  physiology.  To  Harvey,  Haller,  Hunter,  and 
Bichat,  we  stand  indebted  for  more  correct  views  of  many  of 
its  most  important  parts  3 but  since  the  days  of  these  illus- 
trious men,  it  has  made  a stride  so  rapid  as  to  outstrip  even 
the  most  extravagant  conception.  By  what  means,  it  will 
be  tasked,  have  so  many  of  the  ancient  physiological  specu- 
lations been  overthrown  ? And  how  have  modern  inquirers 
succeeded  in  ascertaining  what  they  were  unable  to  detect  ? 
To  such  questions,  we  reply,  that  these  discoveries  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  more  profound  researches  into  anatomical  struc- 
ture— the  experimental  inquiries  founded  on  such  know- 
ledge— and  the  philosophical  inductions  drawn  from  such 
immutable  premises.  We  no  longer  happily  look  on  physi- 
ology as  a mere  science  of  speculation,  displaying  the  wildest 
flights  of  the  imagination,  the  grossest  absurdities,  and  the 
most  illegitimate  reasoning  ; but  we  regard  it  as  a science  of 
facts  and  just  theory,  resting  on  the  sound  basis  of  improved 
anatomical  knowledge  and  legitimate  experiment.  And  is 
not  this  a demonstration,  if  evidence,  indeed,  were  wanting, 
of  the  manner  in  which  I have  attempted  to  show  you  that 
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medical  knowledge  should  be  acquired ; for  what  was  phy- 
siological learning,  in  former  years,  save  a jargon  of  non- 
sense— a perfect  magic  lantern  of  Will-o’-the-Wisp’s  ? 

We  have  not  time  to  extend  our  remarks  to  the  indivi- 
vidual  parts  of  this  branch,  any  more  than  to  those  of  ana- 
tomy; neither  need  I detain  you  by  expatiating  on  its  beauty 
or  utility,  as  an  inducement  for  you  to  study  it.  We  cannot 
prize  too  much  an  inquiry  which  unfolds  the  exquisite  work- 
manship of  life,  and  has  for  its  object  the  explanation  of  its 
laws.  What  individual  is  there  amongst  us,  who,  having 
handled  a piece  of  machinery,  does  not  ask  for  what  use  it 
was  made  ? Or,  what  man  is  there  so  devoid  of  curiosity, 
who,  having  surveyed  the  mechanism  of  some  part  of  a body 
like  his  own,  does  not  immediately  wish  to  learn  in  what 
manner  its  operations  are  carried  on  ? How  gratifying  is  it 
for  us  to  know  the  beautiful,  yet  simple,  contrivance  by 
which  the  heart — the  great  centre  of  the  circulation — permits 
the  vital  fluid  to  pass  through  one-half  of  its  substance  to 
undergo  an  important  change  in  the  lungs  ; and  which, 
having  been  accomplished,  again  receives  and  distributes  it 
by  its  ramifications  throughout  the  body  ? Or,  what  can  fill 
us  with  more  delight,  what  can  inspire  us  with  more  en- 
nobling emotions,  than  an  examination  of  the  curious  struc- 
ture connected  with  the  mysterious  workings  of  the  mind — 
that  which  is  the  great  regulator  of  all  our  sensations,  and 
which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  proper  organs, 
renders  us  conscious  of  the  existence  of  an  external  world  ? 
When  we  view  man  as  a creature  endowed  with  sensation, 
motion,  and  intelligence  only — and  all  these  the  effects  of  a 
composition  which  far  surpasses  our  meagre  comprehen- 
sion— we  feel  an  irresistible  propensity  to  trace  the  laws 
by  which  such  an  extraordinary  piece  of  mechanism  is  put 
in  motion  and  regulated.  But  when  we  discover  that  he 
not  merely  possesses  intelligence,  but  mental  faculties  akin 
to  those  of  the  Divinity  from  which  he  has  sprung ; when  we 
reflect,  again,  on  the  inexplicable  connexion  of  these  powers 
with  the  body  over  which  they  preside — and  that,  when 
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the  latter  dies,  there  yet  seems  something  which  cannot 
perish  , when  we  behold  the  wisdom  and  contrivance  which 
every  joint  and  organ,  so  nicely  adapted  to  their  office,  dis- 
play— our  whole  thoughts  are  absorbed  in  contemplation  of 
that  supreme  Being  who,  by  his  omnipotent  woid,  hist 
raised  man  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  breathed  into 

his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life. 

Along  with  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology  you  ought 
to  combine  that  of  chemistry — a science  now  so  much  ad- 
mired as  to  constitute,  in  many  cases,  even  a part  of  general 
education.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a good  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  independent  of  the  pleasure  spent  in  its 
pursuit,  are  so  great,  and  so  indispensably  necessary  to  every 
medical  practitioner,  that  we  must  consider  that  man  defi- 
cient who  is  altogether  ignorant  of  its  principles  and  laws. 
Anatomy  and  chemistry  are  the  two  departments  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  young  student  should  be  first  directed; 
and  until  he  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  these,  he  will  not 
only  lose  valuable  time,  but  do  himself  injury,  by  imbibing 
erroneous  notions,  should  he  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the 
more  difficult  recesses  of  practical  medicine.  It  is  the  great 
fault  committed  by  all  who  are  entering  upon  the  study  of  our 
profession — and  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  too  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  those  who  may  not  have  the  be- 
nefit of  some  experienced  person  to  direct  them  into  the  pro- 
per path — that  they  are  continually  attempting  to  press  too 
fast  forward,  and  striving  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  disease 
and  its  remedies,  without  once  reflecting  on  the  preliminary 
steps  necessary  for  such  an  investigation. 

Anatomy  and  chemistry  are  somewhat  allied  to  each  other 
in  this  respect,  that  the  former  leads  to  the  detection  of 
disease  and  the  changes  it  may  have  induced  ; while  the 
latter  explains  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  means  by 
which  the  morbid  state  may  have  been  altered  or  removed. 
Chemistry,  as  it  stands  connected  with  medical  science, 
teaches  us  the  analysis  of  the  different  solids  and  fluids  of  the 
body,  the  component  parts  of  substances  employed  as  re- 
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medies,  and  how  their  operation,  if  independent  of  the  in- 
fluence of  any  vital  principle,  is  effected  ; it  prevents  us  also 
from  combining  medicines  incompatible  with  each  other ; 
and  it  explains  the  antidotes  and  tests  for  the  various  poisons. 
What  should  we  think  of  a practitioner  who  is  unable  to  ana- 
lyse the  secretion  from  the  kidney;  but  who  yet,  having 
heard  of  the  solvent  power  of  alkalies  over  stone,  industri- 
ously administers  large  doses  of  potassa  or  soda,  causing  a 
copious  deposition  of  an  earthy  salt,  which  he  is  rejoiced  to 
see,  because  he,  forsooth,  imagines  that  it  is  the  foreign 
body  which  is  dissolving  in  the  bladder  ? How  different 
would  have  been  that  man’s  views,  had  his  education  not 
rested  on  such  a narrow  basis  ? He  would,  indeed,  have 
soon  perceived  his  error  ; and,  instead  of  persisting  in  a 
course  which  was  increasing  the  malady  he  meant  to  relieve, 
have  either  discontinued  his  remedies,  or  administered  those 
of  an  opposite  character.  Nor  is  such  an  illustration  of  the 
evils  entailed  by  an  absence  of  chemical  knowledge  merely 
suppositious.  I regret  to  say  they  are  at  present  existing, 
and  that  I myself  have  frequently  witnessed  them.  I will 
not  deny  but  you  may  be  good  anatomists,  distinguished 
operators,  nay,  even  skilful  physicians,  without  any  share  of 
chemical  science ; this  is,  indeed,  too  frequently  observed, 
and  we  have  even  heard  individuals  boasting  of  their  happy 
ignorance  of  this  department ; but  I will  equally  insist  that, 
until  chemistry  is  made  an  essential  part  of  every  medical 
man’s  education,  we  may  look  for  the  commission  of  the  most 
ridiculous,  if  not,  in  some  instances,  the  most  fatal  blunders. 

We  shall  now  suppose.  Gentlemen,  that  your  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  enable  you  to  commence  an  investigation  into  the  nature, 
signs,  and  treatment  of  disease.  This  forms  the  great  end 
and  aim  of  all  your  former  labours  ; it  is  the  last  and  most 
important  step  in  the  process  of  inquiry ; it  is  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  that  your  attention  in  future  years  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  given  ; and  it  is  in  the  study  of  this  great 
department  of  the  healing  art  that  you  will  find  your  previous 


instruction  of  so  much  assistance  to  you.  If  the  ground- 
work of  your  medical  education  has  consisted  in  a strenuous 
research  into  the  animal  economy,  its  formation  and  laws — 
the  study  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  disease  will  be  com- 
paratively easy  ; while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  paid 
little  attention  to  the  former,  and  thought  only  of  attaining 
the  latter — you  will  be  buried  amidst  doubts  and  conjectures 
— difficulties  will  overtake  you  at  every  footstep — and,  without 
any  fixed  principles  to  guide  you  through  the  vast  labyrinth 
you  have  to  explore,  you  will  descend  into  the  contemptible 
regions  of  credulity  and  quackery.  To  contend  with  ignor- 
ance, and  to  be  harassed  with  anxieties  and  cares  when  these 
may  be  overcome,  is  surely  most  unmanly ; to  place  human 
life  in  jeopardy,  when  it  need  never  have  been  so,  is  not  only 
reprehensible  but  highly  criminal ; and  fearlessly  do  we 
proclaim  that  the  physician,  who  prescribes  for  his  patient 
without  being  able  to  assign  a motive  for  so  doing,  is  only 
exercising  a species  of  brute  instinct  which  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently condemned.  We  have,  indeed,  little  need  to  cast 
at  our  heels  any  auxiliary  means  by  which  we  might  forward 
ourselves  in  the  study  of  our  profession  ; the  greater  part  of 
what  is  falsely  called  practical  medicine  is  to  this  hour  a 
mystery — why  should  we  deny  it  ? And  were  we  to  go  to 
work,  and  dissect  that  fabric  with  minuteness,  we  should 
discover  that  it  was  but  a hideous  mass  of  human  folly — a 
pile  reared  upon  error  and  invention,  beneath  the  ruins  of 
which  lie  interred  all  that  is  to  be  considered  valuable  of  it  as 
a science.  Nor  might  the  task  be  unprofitable  or  difficult  of 
execution. 

Under  the  extensive  signification  in  which  I have  used  the 
term  medicine,  I include  all  that  can  relate  to  disease  in 
general,  whether  this  consists  in  mere  aberration  of  function, 
organic  lesion,  or  morbid  change  of  structure  ; whether  it  be 
external  or  internal  ; the  result  of  accident  or  the  spontane- 
ous work  of  nature  ; and  all  that  relates  to  its  pathology,  its 
proper  method  of  treatment,  and  the  nature  and  action  of  the 
remedies  employed.  It  matters  little  what  artificial  distinc- 
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tions  we  make  in  our  assignation  of  morbid  action  ; whether 
we  can  recognize  it  as  belonging,  in  one  case,  only  to  the 
physician,  and  in  another,  to  the  surgeon.  It  were  just  as 
unnatural  to  separate  two  members  of  one  family  as  to  divide 
medicine  from  surgery.  “ If  there  is  one  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, there  can  only  be  one  pathology.”  The  great  gen- 
eral principles  of  our  science  own  no  such  trivial  division, 
but  apply  themselves  with  equal  force  wherever  disease  is  to 
be  found ; while  the  structure  in  which  morbid  action  may 
arise,  and  the  steps  by  which  it  may  be  removed,  are  often 
alike  in  all. 

In  the  contemplation  of  disease,  the  objects  to  which  your 
attention  must  be  directed  are  so  numerous,  and  would  re- 
quire so  much  time  to  speak  of  them  separately,  that  I must 
content  myself  with  merely  recalling  them  to  your  notice  ; 
they  may  be  comprehended  under  the  symptoms,  causes, 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  pathology,  and,  lastly,  the  treatment. 
These  different  heads  you  must  carefully  consider  ; and  the 
general  connexion,  as  well  as  individual  amount  of  each, 
must  be  duly  remembered.  In  studying  diseased  action, 
however,  you  will  find  that  there  are  some  common  doctrines 
or  leading  principles  which  apply  to  many  particular  cases, 
and  which  have  hence  been  named  the  general  principles  of 
medicine.  For  example,  what  is  called  inflammation  has 
been  found  by  pathologists  to  bear  a very  extensive  share  in 
the  phenomena  of  disease.  Laborious  attempts  have,  accord- 
ingly, been  made  to  explain  its  nature — to  lay  down  the 
symptoms  by  which,  whether  internal  or  external,  it  may  be 
recognized — to  trace  the  effects  it  produces  in  different  struc- 
tures— and  to  establish  a satisfactory  line  of  treatment,  by 
which  so  formidable  an  affection  may  be  removed.  Although, 
on  all  these  points,  pathologists  by  no  means  agree  ; yet, 
fortunately,  they  are  so  far  reconciled  that  we  have  general 
principles  laid  down  for  our  instruction,  and  which  serve  to 
direct  us  in  particular  cases.  Inflammation,  however,  al- 
though treated  of  as  a general  doctrine,  is  not  of  itself  a 
general  disease ; it  has  its  seat  only  in  some  local  part,  and 
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there  gives  rise  to  that  peculiar  disturbance  in  the  system 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  discover  its  presence.  This 
illustration,  to  which  others  might  be  added,  will  enable  you 
to  understand  the  distinction  I have  laid  down ; not  that  it 
is  so  important  in  itself,  but  that  it  tends  much  to  simplify 
the  subject — leading  the  student  from  general  to  particular 
knowledge — and  that  is  this  common  resemblance  among 
diseases  which  has  led  to  their  separation  and  formation  into 
separate  classes. 

No  department  in  your  profession  will  present  to  you,  at 
the  commencement,  so  confused  or  formidable  an  aspect  as 
practical  medicine.  In  all  the  other  branches  you  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a convenient,  if  not  a strictly  scientific,  ar- 
rangement ; but  disease  seems  to  set  at  defiance  the  trammels 
of  nosology,  and,  in  this  country  at  least,  the  student  is 
left  either  to  store  up  in  his  mind  the  incongruous  classi- 
fication of  Cullen,  or  wander  blindfold  through  the  phi- 
losophical labyrinth  of  Mason  Good.  So  long  as  pathology, 
till  of  late  years  too  much  neglected,  has  not  made  up  its 
leeway  with  the  rest  of  the  science,  and  shed  its  unerring 
light  over  the  nature  of  disease ; so  long,  I fear,  will  both 
attempts  at  nosological  arrangement  prove  abortive,  and  the 
principles  of  medical  treatment  remain  obscure.  Setting 
aside,  at  the  outset,  every  artificial  system  which  only  tends 
to  embarrass,  I would  recommend  you  to  apply  yourselves 
to  the  study  of  some  of  the  leading  principles  or  doctrines, 
more  particularly  to  those  of  inflammation  and  fever,  and  to 
make  yourselves  intimately  acquainted  with  the  phenomena, 
modifications,  and  treatment  of  each.  Understanding  these 
thoroughly,  let  the  student  next  pass  on  to  the  consideration 
of  the  diseases  of  the  separate  organs  and  tissues  ; let  him 
contemplate  these,  not  as  they  are  affected  in  one  way,  but 
in  every  way  ; let  him  compare,  and  examine,  and  compare 
again,  the  nature  of  the  one  affection  with  the  other — the  pa- 
thognomonic symptoms  by  which  each  is  recognized — those 
wherein  they  differ — and  those  wherein  they  agree ; let  him 
search  into  the  nature  of  the  morbid  changes,  and  consider 
what  functions  have  been  deranged,  and  to  what  extent,  and 
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in  what  order  this  derangement  lias  taken  place ; let  him 
reflect  on  the  influence  and  action  of  the  remedies  which 
have  been  employed — and  all  this  from  nature,  and  not  from 
books  alone  ; and  I will  venture  to  assert  that  he  will  acquire 
a species  of  knowledge  far  more  satisfactory  and  useful  than 
any  other — that  he  will  place  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
disease  on  a foundation  that  cannot  be  swept  away — and 
that  he  may  thus  be  the  enlightened  instructor  of  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  While  the  practical  part  of  our  profession 
is  not  cultivated  in  this  way  ; while  men  are  not  guided  by 
the  dictates  of  experience,  and  a sound  and  searching  system 
of  pathology  is  not  made  the  groundwork  of  the  whole — no 
real  progress  will  be  made — all  treatment  will  be  irrational 
— and  the  grossest  ignorance  and  the  basest  quackery  will 
prevail.  It  is  true  that  beautiful  theories  may  be  formed  ; 
it  is  true  that  elaborate  dissertations  may  be  written  and 
arguments  piled  on  arguments ; but  it  is  equally  true  that 
if  these  are  the  mere  fondlings  of  the  mind  — the  day- 
dreams of  some  visionary  bookworm  — the  diseased  off- 
spring of  an  over-excited  imagination — they  will  not  only 
prove  unfruitful,  but,  like  so  many  false  lights,  serve  to 
lead  us  astray  from  the  path  we  ought  to  pursue.  Of  what 
value,  we  may  now  ask,  to  practical  medicine,  are  all  the  in- 
genious speculations  of  many  worthy  men  who  lived  in  cen- 
turies back  ? Of  what  can  we  now  avail  ourselves  of  their 
doe-mas  and  their  doctrines,  and  what  real  advancement  did 
science  make  by  labour  so  misspent  as  theirs  ? Does  not, 
alas,  the  history  of  the  medical  literature  of  our  own  and 
other  countries  furnish  us  with  many  a melancholy  proof  of 
the  fatal  nature  of  such  a system  ? And  have  not  the  disco- 
veries of  the  latter  end  of  the  past,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  amply  demonstrated,  that  our  real 
knowledge  is  but  as  yet  in  its  very  infancy. 

The  remaining  branches  of  our  subject  may  be  speedily 
exhausted ; they  are  Operative  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and 
Botany.  The  first,  I would  at  present  remark,  can  only  be 
practically  acquired  by  operations  performed  repeatedly  on 
the  dead  and  living  subject.  Before  undertaking  these  in 
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any  case,  the  surgeon  should  think  over  and  plan  the  differ- 
ent steps  in  his  own  mind,  as  by  so  doing  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  go  through  the  work  without  hesitation  or  delay. 
While  I would  caution  you  against  indulging  an  overweening 
conceit  for  this  department,  by  observing,  that  the  surgeon 
who  can  save  a limb,  has  more  credit  than  he  who  would 
remove  it  5 I would  still  remark  the  necessity  for  its  careful 
study,  and  to  succeed  in  which,  you  must  have  been  diligent 
anatomists. — With  many  of  the  subjects  usually  treated  of 
in  works  on  midwifery,  your  previous  studies  will  already 
have  made  you  familiar ; the  most  important  part  of  this 
branch  is  what  relates  to  parturition,  and  from  the  many 
pressing  difficulties  with  which  its  investigation  is  surround- 
ed, and  the  conflicting  opinions  entertained,  I would  not, 
therefore,  recommend  it  to  your  notice  at  an  early  period  of 
your  career. — Botany  is  a pleasing  and  instructive  pursuit, 
calculated  to  initiate  you  into  a knowledge  of  the  vegetable 
world,  and  to  show  you  the  manner  in  which  nature  has  dis- 
posed of,  and  arranged,  her  numerous  tribe  of  plants.  Its 
study  may  be  commenced  at  any  time,  as  it  is  taught  at  a 
period  when  most  other  branches  are  laid  aside.  It  will 
serve  to  impress  on  your  memory,  and  increase  your  ac- 
quaintance with  an  extensive  portion  of  the  materia  medica, 
although  much  difference  of  opinion  has  singularly  existed 
on  the  question,  whether  it  is  to  be  viewed  more  as  an  em- 
bellishment, than  as  an  essential  or  indispensable  part  of  a 
medical  education. — In  this  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of 
your  studies,  and  of  the  order  and  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  pursued,  I have  omitted  many  important  particu- 
lars, and  which  want  of  time  prevents  me  from  bringing  for- 
ward.— In  the  separate  classes  the  individual  branches  only 
are  illustrated,  and  it  was  with  the  desire  of  brinednsf  the 
whole  under  review,  and  of  directing  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced student  how  to  proceed,  that  I wished  to  call  you 
together  on  this  occasion. 

The  profession  which  you  have  chosen,  Gentlemen,  is 
widely  different  from  all  others.  It  not  only  calls  into  ope- 
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ration  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind,  requiring  the  most 
constant,  the  most  ardent,  and  unwearied  application  ; but 
it  penetrates,  in  its  unlimited  range,  into  the  nature  of  the 
very  materials  themselves  with  which  we  operate.  It  em- 
braces both  our  physical  and  intellectual  nature.  It  explains 
the  growth,  composition,  and  laws  of  that  living  body  which 
serves  as  the  mind’s  receptacle  on  earth  ; it  reveals  disease 
to  us  in  all  its  forms  and  varieties — the  influence  it  possesses 
in  impairing  the  powers  of  the  one,  and  altering  the  natural 
structure  of  the  other.  The  study  of  medicine  in  so  far  re- 
sembles the  physical  sciences,  that  it  has  for  its  object  the 
contemplation  of  nature’s  laws,  their  permanence,  and  the 
order  and  regularity  with  which  they  go  on.  But  while  the 
natural  philosopher  has  only  to  consider  these  as  they  relate 
to  the  inanimate  and  material  world  over  which  he  presides  ; 
the  medical  philosopher  has  not  merely  to  trace  their  in- 
fluence over  the  phenomena  of  life,  but  to  note  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  in  turn  affected  by  the  vital  principle. 
And  here  we  have  to  contend  with  difficulties  unknown  to, 
and  unfelt  by,  the  student  of  natural  science  ; for  the  living 
machine,  regulated  by  laws  of  its  own,  is  continually  strug- 
gling against  those  which  govern  inorganic  matter — neither 
acting  at  all  times  in  compliance  with  what  we  consider  and 
prescribe  as  its  regular  course — but  modified  and  altered  by 
causes,  which  alike  elude  our  senses,  and  hold  in  mockery 
our  boasted  prescience.  You  will,  indeed,  soon  perceive,  in 
the  study  of  the  living  body  in  its  healthy  and  morbid  states, 
that  all  which  the  longest  life  and  the  most  vigorous  intellect 
can  accomplish,  either  by  its  own  researches  or  availing  itself 
of  those  of  others,  will  only  be  to  place  you  on  the  very 
frontiers  of  knowledge,  and  afford  you  a distant  glimpse  of 
boundless  realms  beyond,  where  no  human  thought  has  yet 
penetrated.  You  will,  I repeat,  soon  perceive,  “ that  the 
farther  you  inquire  the  wider  the  sphere  of  observation  ex- 
tends itself;  that  the  knowledge  of  one  object  leads  you  on 
to  the  contemplation  of  another,  and  brings  into  your  view 
relations  still  farther  distant,  but  all  equally  appreciable  and 
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deserving  to  be  understood  ; that  refinement  follows  on  re- 
finement, wonder  on  wonder,  till  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
become  bewildered,  and  the  intellect  falls  back  on  itself  in 
utter  hopelessness  of  ever  arriving  at  an  end.”  I will  not 
attempt  a narrative  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  ; I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  actual  condition  of  eveiy 
branch  of  medical  science,  or  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction 
between  what  is  known  and  what  is  unknown  \ the  path  of 
knowledge  lies  before  you  ; you  have  but  to  enter  it,  to  dis- 
cover its  rugged  and  unbeaten  tracks  ; and  then  will  you  set 
yourselves  down,  assured  that  too  much  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished. Although,  however,  we  may  be  said,  in  some 
respects,  to  hold  the  chain  of  inquiry  in  our  own  hands,  every 
link  of  it  cannot  be  subjected  to  our  inspection.  We  can- 
not, if  we  would,  lay  open  the  living  body,  and  look  on  the 
manner  in  which  all  its  functions  are  carried  on — because 
such  an  examination  is  incompatible  with  life  itself  \ and 
hence,  it  seems  impossible,  that  we  shall  ever  do  more  than 
guess  at  the  truth  in  many  of  our  speculations  in  physiology, 
pathology,  the  operation  of  remedies,  and  their  influence 
over  disease.  What  would  not  the  physiologist  give — to  be 
able  to  assign  a use  for  the  individual  portions  of  the  brain — 
to  be  admitted  into  the  secret  of  the  nervous  power,  and  to 
understand  its  connexion  with  muscular  contraction — to 
witness  the  blood  undergoing  its  intimate  changes  in  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs — or  to  tell  the  first  step  in  the  process  of 
impregnation  by  which  another  being  like  himself  is  created. 
Or  what  again  would  not  the  pathologist  give — could  he  dis- 
criminate what  functions  have  been  affected,  in  what  order, 
and  to  what  extent — could  he  speak  decisively  as  to  the  ex- 
act changes  induced  by  disease  in  the  organic  structure — and 
in  what  precise  manner  the  remedies  administered  have 
mitigated  or  removed  it.  All  these — and  ten  thousand  more 
might  be  added — which  are  now  locked  up  in  the  bosom  of 
nature,  and  hidden  from  the  feeble  eye  of  man,  will  serve  to 
show  you  the  boundless  views  that  open  up  before  us  ; and 
while  they  inspire  you  with  a confidence  of  attaining  some- 
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thing — of  adding,  were  it  but  one  single  item,  to  the  general 
mass — let  a humility  of  pretension,  and  an  earnest  convic- 
tion  of  the  truth,  be  borne  steadily  along  with  it. 

Perhaps  nothing — I am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  it — 
has  tended  so  much  to  retard  the  practical  part  of  medicine, 
as  the  misstatements  of  individuals — whether  arising,  at  one 
time,  from  a too  hasty  induction  of  facts,  or  at  another,  from 
a wilful  perversion  of  them,  I will  not  pretend  to  determine. 
No  science  is  more  laid  open  to  this  species  of  deception, 
and  in  none  has  it  been  more  frequently  practised  than  in 
ours  ; and  hence,  while  you  avoid  absolute  scepticism,  you 
should  weigh  well  the  credibility  of  every  statement,  and 
consider  the  source  from  which  it  has  emanated,  before  you 
receive  anything  as  fact,  unless  you  yourselves,  or  others, 
have  been  able  to  confirm  it.  The  human  mind,  says  the 
writer  of  an  essay  on  animal  magnetism,  is  so  constituted  as 
to  refuse  being  restrained  within  the  boundaries  of  a rigid 
inductive  philosophy.  Incited  by  an  irresistible  desire  of 
exploring  the  secrets  of  nature,  it  hesitates  not  as  to  the 
means  of  making  her  disclose  them  ; and  borne  on  the  wings 
of  imagination  and  conjecture,  presses  forwards  with  an 
eagerness  which  often  betrays  it  into  courses  widely  deviat- 
ing from  the  truth.  Yet  good  is  often  found  to  result  from 
these  erratic  excursions  of  our  faculties ; they  infuse  fresh 
vigour  into  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  ; they  inspire  with  the 
hope  of  success  ; they  invigorate  those  powers  which  must 
be  exerted  to  attain  it.  The  spark  which  kindles  a train  of 
light  is  sometimes  struck  out  in  the  conflict  of  discordant 
speculation,  and  amidst  a multitude  of  attempts,  some  effort 
more  happy  than  the  rest  elicits  an  important  discovery. 
No  great  or  comprehensive  fact  in  science  was  ever  establish- 
ed without  being  preceded  by  a bold  though  sagacious  con- 
jecture. Hypothesis  of  some  kind  or  other  is  invariably  the 
precursor  of  truth.  When  we  have  once  learned  to  look  on 
knowledge  as  power,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  as  such,  w t 
are  no  longer  disposed  to  limit  our  enterprises  to  beaten 
tracks  of  former  usage,  but  are  led  forward  to  contemplate  ob- 


jects  which,  in  a previous  stage  of  inquiry,  had  appeared  as 
unattainable  and  visionary. 

Nor  in  a science  like  medicine— embracing  such  a variety 
of  objects,  and  having  the  constitution  of  man  himself  as  its 
great  study — can  we  expect  but  to  meet  with  occasional 
flights  of  fancy,  the  most  extravagant  reasoning,  and  the 
most  discordant  opinions.  Guided,  however,  by  the  unerr- 
ing light  of  truth,  and  studious  at  all  times  to  preserve  him- 
self within  her  sacred  precincts,  the  medical  philosopher 
looks  on  these  chimeras,  as  so  many  rocks  and  shoals  which 
have  proved  destructive  to  the  brightest  and  purest  minds. 

Truth,  indeed,  should  be  the  grand  object  in  all  our  re- 
searches ; to  the  attainment  of  which,  every  thing  else  must 
be  willingly  sacrificed.  Some  men  say  that  ££  wealth  is 
power” — and  some  that  ££  talent  is  power” — and  some  that 
“ knowledgeis  power” — and  others  that  “ authority  is  power” 
— but  there  is  an  apophthegm  that  I would  place  on  high 
above  them  all,  when  I would  assert  that  ££  truth  is  power.” 
Wealth  cannot  purchase,  talent  cannot  refute,  knowledge 
cannot  overreach,  authority  cannot  silence  her  ; they  all,  like 
Felix,  tremble  at  her  presence.  Cast  her  into  the  seven- 
fold heated  furnace  of  the  tyrant’s  wrath — fling  her  into 
the  most  tremendous  billows  of  popular  commotion — she 
mounts  aloft  in  the  ark  upon  the  summit  of  the  deluge. 
She  is  the  ministering  spirit  who  sheds  on  man  that  bright 
and  indestructible  principle  of  life,  which  is  given  by  its 
Mighty  Author  to  animate,  to  illuminate,  and  inspire  the 
immortal  soul — and  which,  like  himself,  is  ££  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  for  ever.”  When  the  mould  has  long 
been  heaped  on  all  the  pride  of  wealth  and  talent,  and  know- 
ledge and  authority — when  earth,  and  heaven  itself  have 
passed  away,  truth  shall  rise,  like  the  angel  on  Manoah’s 
sacrifice,  upon  the  flame  of  nature’s  funeral  pyre,  and  ascend 
to  her  source,  her  heaven,  and  her  home — the  bosom  of  the 
holy  and  eternal  God.  ££  From  the  most  violent  conflicts 
of  opinion  truth  has  nothing  to  fear ; though  long  to  us,  to 
her  a thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day — a point— a nothing 
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— in  the  eternity  of  her  duration.  Oppressed  amongst  us 
beneath  the  chaos  of  human  follies  and  errors,  she  must,  she 
will  emerge  unhurt  at  last,  unchangeable  as  her  author.  By 
the  mere  force  of  durability  she  must  ultimately  stand  alone, 
solitary  amidst  the  wreck  of  those  perishable  materials  by 
which,  for  a time,  she  is  overwhelmed — “ as  the  ark  floated 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters To  her,  the  living  spirit  of 
philosophy,  immutable,  immortal,  infinite,  eternal  truth — 
to  her,  parent  of  all  knowledge,  fountain  of  light — to  her 
may  be  addressed,  without  perversion  or  hyperbole,  the  sub- 
lime apostrophe  of  the  poet — 

“ The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years, 

But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth 
Unhurt.” 

Viewed,  Gentlemen,  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  study — 
calculated  to  improve  and  elevate  the  mind — medicine  will 
continue  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  noblest  of  all  sciences. 
We  cannot  but  wonder  and  feel  deeply  aggrieved  at  that 
sentence  which  has  been  pronounced  against  us  by  many, 
who  have  denounced  our  profession,  as  leading  us  to  deny 
the  existence  of  a Supreme  Being,  and  prompting  us  to  be 
universal  sceptics — associating  us,  in  this  respect,  with  the 
most  worthless  and  degraded  of  mankind.  We  can  only 
attribute  the  origin  of  such  sentiments,  and  of  an  opinion  so 
happily  at  variance  with  the  truth,  to  those  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  of  witnessing  the  outward  conduct,  or  lis- 
tening to  the  declamations  of  a few  misguided  and  miserable 
beings.  Oh  ! if  this  opinion  was  just,  it  would  pass  a sen- 
tence of  condemnation  on  all  our  pages,  and  stamp  a crimi- 
nality on  our  very  foreheads.  But  the  records  of  history,  as 
well  as  the  living  examples  of  the  present  day,  show  us,  that 
all  who  have  ever  attained  the  rank  of  great  men,  have  been 
equally  conspicuous  for  their  moral  worth  as  their  profes- 
sional learning,  enabling  us  at  once  to  overthrow  an  argu- 
ment which  would  tend  to  clothe  us  with  infamy  and  dis- 
grace. How  can  the  study  of  medicine,  if  properly  cultivated, 
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plunge  us  into  such  a dangerous  error  ? Can  the  contempla- 
tion of  man— the  noblest  monument  of  creative  power— lead 
us  to  doubt  the  existence  of  an  Omnipotent  Being  ? Can  the 
knowledge— of  that  inimitable  mechanism  by  which  every 
part  is  fitted  for  its  office— of  that  structure  which  not  only 
enables  us  to  feel  and  move,  but  is  the  temporary  abode  of 
our  intellectual  faculties— of  those  laws,  by  which  life  itself 
is  carried  on,  or  by  their  subversion  extinguished — can  the 
knowledge  of  these,  we  ask,  convert  us  into  infidels  ? As- 
suredly not.  For  while  they  must  of  necessity  come  short 
of  those  truths,  which  it  is  the  object  of  revelation  to  make 
known,  they  yet  enable  us  to  trace  the  hand  of  God  to  a de- 
monstration, and  place  the  existence  of  a Deity  on  such 
grounds,  as  to  render  doubt  absurd  and  atheism  ridiculous. 
“ Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  a being,  so  constituted  as  man, 
should  at  first  encourage  a hope,  and  by  degrees  acknowledge 
an  assurance,  that  his  intellectual  existence  will  not  ter- 
minate here  ; but  rather  that,  in  a future  state  of  being,  dis- 
encumbered of  a thousand  obstructions  which  his  present 
situation  throws  in  his  way,  endowed  with  aeuter  senses  and 
higher  faculties,  he  shall  drink  deep  at  that  fountain  of  bene- 
ficent wisdom,  for  which  the  slight  taste  obtained  on  earth 
gave  him  so  keen  a relish.”  This  is  a great  and  important 
subject ; it  is  too  complex  and  intricate  for  discussion  here  ; 
and  I retreat  from  it,  fearful  lest  I should  darken  it  by  illus- 
tration. 

On  the  duties.  Gentlemen,  which,  as  professional  men, 
you  owe  to  your  fellow-creatures,  I trust  I need  not  enlarge. 
Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  apparent  want  of  feeling 
which  is  displayed  amongst  us  ; but,  on  this  point,  I con- 
ceive our  line  of  conduct  is  clearly  marked  out.  We  ought 
not  to  be  affected  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, as  common  observers ; this  would  not  be  desirable  j 
else  we  should  lose  our  self-possession,  and  be  totally  un- 
qualified for  the  work  we  may  have  to  perform.  Neither 
need  we  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  insensibility  to  the 
sufferings  of  others.  If  we  are  no  strangers  to  an  operation 
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which  requires  strength  of  mind  to  go  through,  we  are  no 
strangers  to  many  a scene  of  heart-rending  distress— so  that 
here  our  occupations  are  balanced.  There  is  nothing  to 
destroy  our  kinder  feelings  ; and  our  constant  endeavour 
should  be  to  convince  our  patient  of  our  anxiety  for  his  wel- 
fare, and  gain  by  our  humanity  that  confidence  which  in- 
spires him  with  courage  and  teaches  him  to  rely  on  us. 
Above  all,  let  me  entreat  you  to  use  the  poor  with  civility 
and  kindness.  If  there  is  one  claim  I dare  urge  upon  you, 
it  would  be  to  remember  the  words  of  the  once  illustrious 
Boerhaave,  “ The  poor  are  my  best  patients,  for  God  is  their 
paymaster/’  They  form  that  class  of  society  whose  condi- 
tion urges  them  to  implore  your  assistance ; they  form  that 
class  of  society  which  will  encourage  you  in  early  life,  and 
bring  you  into  general  notice ; they  are  the  individuals 
amongst  whom  you  can  best  attain  a practical  knowledge  of 
your  profession  ; and  to  whose  wants  and  necessities  you 
should,  therefore,  be  ever  ready  to  lend  an  indulgent  ear. 
In  these  great  and  fearful  times  of  poverty  and  distress — 
fearful,  because  existing  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown — I 
could  lead  you  into  many  an  habitation  once  the  abode  of 
peace  and  plenty,  but  now  supplanted  by  discontent  and 
utter  want ; I could  show  you  many  hundreds  of  your  fel- 
low-mortals subsisting — yea,  scarcely  subsisting — on  the 
coarsest  fare  ; and  I could  point  out  to  you  many  an  orphan 
family  bereaved  of  their  parents,  and  living  as  mendicants 
in  the  world.  And  if  the  arm  that  would  have  supported 
these  is  paralysed  and  withered  ; if  the  eye  that  would  have 
watched  over  them  is  dim  in  the  sleep  of  death  ; if  the  heart 
that  would  have  bled  for  them  cannot  feel ; let  not  conscience 
— that  inward  monitor — ever  whisper  in  your  ears,  that  you 
turned  aside  from  their  sufferings,  that  your  inhumanity  per- 
haps embittered  the  last  moments  of  departing  nature,  or 
that  you  wrung  from  their  hands  the  poor  pittance  they  could 
with  difficulty  spare.  That  man— who  thus  refuses  to  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  charity  to  an  afflicted  fellow-creature,  but 
who  yet,  veiling  himself  with  the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  can 
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offer  up  prayers  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  and  within  the 
self-same  hour  rob  his  victim  of  the  last  shilling  he  had  on 
earth — is  as  great  an  assassin  as  he  who  would  first  share 
with  us  his  meal,  and  then  terminate  our  existence.  But 
we  must  quit  a subject  which,  however  interesting,  opens  on 
us  as  we  proceed ; I would  yet  remark,  however,  that  one 
great  characteristic  of  our  profession  is — to  teach  us  the  suf- 
ferings of  human  nature,  and  the  frail  tenure  of  the  thread 
of  life — to  show  us  that  we  are  all  hastening  to  a resting- 
place  where  wisdom,  and  device,  and  worldly  schemes,  are 
for  ever  shut  out — and  from  hence,  to  learn  us  to  adopt  the 
simple  but  Christian  maxim,  of  u doing  unto  others  as  we 
would' they  should  do  unto  us.”  Impressed  with  these  sen- 
timents— and  with  the  necessity  of  upholding  the  dignity,  the 
value,  and  moral  grandeur  of  medical  science — you  may  rest 
assured  that  your  whole  life  will  be  to  you  a scene  of  never- 
fading  pleasure  ; your  name  will  be  blessed  in  the  habitations 
of  the  poor,  where  the  name  of  the  great  is  even  unknown  ; 
and  when  the  lamp  of  life  has  burned  out,  and  the  world 
with  all  its  attractions  for  ever  receded  from  your  view,  you 
will  rank  in  the  just  assembly  of  Him  who  went  about  “ con- 
tinually doing  good.” 

“ While,  however,  we  thus  attend  to  the  duties  which  we 
owe  to  society  at  large,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  those  which 
we  also  owe  to  the  smaller  community  of  our  profession. 
Within  certain  limits,  each  individual  amongst  us  has  it  in 
his  power  to  influence  the  opinion  of  the  public  with  respect 
to  the  character  of  his  professional  brethren  ; and  occasions 
will  not  be  wanting  which  will  offer  some  inducement  to  a 
short-sighted,  ill-disposed,  or  self-sufficient  person,  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  credit  which  he  does  not  in  reality  deserve 
at  the  expense  of  another  practitioner.”  Our  profession,  I 
need  not  observe,  should  have  other  thoughts  and  feelings  for 
its  daily  conversation— other  and  deeper  tones  of  sentiment 
than  those  which  are  found  in  the  bustle  and  business  of  the 
common  world.  There  is,  nevertheless,  one  modification, 
equally  consistent  with  justice,  to  which  these  remarks  in 
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their  most  extended  sense  are  not  applicable,  namely,  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  we  may  be  compelled  to  make 
a statement  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  an  individual, 
when  duty  to  a third  party,  or  to  the  public,  renders  it  incum- 
bent on  us  so  to  do.  You  may  he  required  to  give  evidence 
affecting  the  life  of  a fellow-creature  ; and,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, you  are  then  solemnly  bound  to  declare  what  you 
believe  to  be  the  truth,  however  much  it  may  affect  the  state- 
ment of  another.  In  all  cases,  likewise,  where  you  are  re- 
quired to  meet  in  consultation,  beware  of  communicating 
anything  to  the  friends  of  a patient  which  might  prove  hurt- 
ful to  those  with  whom  you  have  to  co-operate,  or  of  doing 
anything  without  their  full  knowledge  or  consent.  The  road 
to  eminence  is  steep  and  rugged,  and  has  unfortunately 
caused  many  to  seek  for  mean  and  dishonourable  methods 
of  self-advancement.  Be  satisfied  that  such  are  not  lasting, 
and  that  the  man  who  has  been  just  to  his  profession  is  alone 
in  possession  of  true  greatness.  The  friendship  of  his  com- 
petitors, and  the  respect  of  society  at  large,  will  attend  him 
throughout  his  career,  and,  in  the  decline  of  life,  will  serve 
to  illuminate  that  which  would  be  otherwise  the  darkest 
period  of  his  worldly  existence. 

In  conclusion,  Gentlemen,  I need  not  remind  you,  that 
your  success  through  life  depends  mainly  on  your  own 
efforts.  This  is  a matter  of  every  day  experience  and  obser- 
vation, about  which  there  can  he  no  dispute.  All  the  great 
men  who  have  ever  lived,  whether  in  our  profession  or  not, 
obtained  their  rank  in  life  by  their  own  perseverance.  And 
be  it  our  comfort  to  know,  that  they  were  just  as  we  are. 
From  the  day  in  which  you  devote  yourselves  to  a pursuit 
which  brings  along  with  it  indescribable  cares  and  difficul- 
ties, never  cease  to  think  how  you  are  to  support  its  inter- 
ests, and  to  contribute,  each  of  you  in  his  own  private  station, 
to  render  it  honourable  as  well  as  useful.  Let  no  obstacles 
you  meet  with  damp  your  energy ; for  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  has  been  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  greatest 
difficulties,  the  most  embarrassing  engagements,  and  the 
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chilling  arm  of  adversity.  The  man  who,  with  unwearied 
assiduity,  pursues  his  studies,  possesses  a happiness  within 
himself  denied  to  others.  The  cares  which  rankle  in  the 
bosom  of  the  ignorant  touch  not  him— as  the  traveller  who, 
in  unclouded  sunshine,  views  from  the  mountain  s top  the 
war  of  elements  below.  Whether  you  engage  in  business, 
or  partake  of  its  enjoyments  ; whether  you  encounter  its  diffi- 
culties, or  meet  its  pains,  disappointments,  or  sorrows,  you 
will  then  walk  through  the  whole  with  the  calm  dignity  of 
one  who  views  all  the  events  of  the  present  life  in  their  im- 
mediate reference  to  a life  which  is  to  come.  We  must  con- 
fess, however,  when  we  look  at  one  side  ol  the  picture,  that 
there  is  often  but  little  encouragement  for  men  to  engage, 
far  less  to  persevere,  in  such  a cause  as  ours.  We  cannot 
open  our  eyes  and  look  around  us,  without  perceiving  the 
degraded  state  into  which  society  has  fallen  in  this  respect. 
We  cannot  but  feel  deeply  wounded,  both  at  the  numerous 
obstacles  set  up  to  deter  us  from  our  investigations,  and  the 
unprincipled  manner  in  which  many  places  of  honour  and 
ambition  are  surreptitiously  snatched  away.  We  see  the 
humble  and  unpretending  man  of  science  despised,  neglected, 
and  left  to  struggle  with  the  iron  hand  of  poverty,  while  the 
daring  and  shameless  impostor  is  not  only  allowed  to  rear 
his  head,  but  is  welcomed  and  flattered  and  admitted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  every  artificial  distinction  which  wealth  and 
rank  and  ignorance  can  together  confer.  We  have  no  time, 
and  assuredly  as  little  taste,  for  dwelling  on  such  a painful 
topic;  but  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  are  too  frequently 
served.  Is  this,  we  ask,  the  boasted  protection  which  our 
country  affords  us  ? Is  this  the  remuneration  which  our  pro- 
fession deserves  at  her  hands  ? Oh,  presumptuous  mockery  ! 
For  her,  indeed,  true  medical  science  might  have  perished, 
and  the  last  pillar  of  the  noble  edifice  ere  now  crumbled  into 
ruins.  Save  one  solitary  enactment  of  the  legislature,  ex- 
torted after  a protracted  course  of  vicious  abuse  and  crime, 
we  can  only  boast  of  others  to  increase  our  coffers  by  en- 
couraging fraud  and  imposition  on  our  fellow-subjects.  How 
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long  this  state  of  culpable  neglect  will  remain,  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  day  is  fast 
approaching  when  we  shall  bid  a long  farewell  to  every 
species  of  partiality  and  power  and  authority  and  injustice  ; 
when  we  shall  see  these  corrupt  evils  laid  at  rest,  and  the 
chains  with  which  they  fettered  us  for  ever  rent  asunder. 
We  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  petty  privi- 
leges will  dwindle  into  insignificance,  and  avail  their  posses- 
sors nothing;  when  man  will  not  be  preferred  to  man  from 
any  mere  influence  he  may  have;  and  when  the  brightest 
workings  of  the  intellect,  till  now  crushed  by  an  unjust  and 
oppressive  tyranny,  will  burst  forth,  like  the  effulgent  orb  of 
day  in  its  meridian  splendour,  and  remove  the  darkness 
which  overshadows  the  land.  We  hope  to  see  that  generous 
literary  emulation  and  impartiality — which  form  so  noble 
an  intellectual  brotherhood  yet  slumbering  in  the  bosom  of 
the  nation — breathing  their  fervent  spirit  over  all  our  insti- 
tutions, and  sending  their  quickening  influence  into  every 
seat  of  learning.  Then  will  the  road  to  fame  be  opened  up, 
and  merit  receive  its  due  reward ; and  then,  and  then  only, 
will  science  prosper,  and  mankind  reap  the  benefit.  Mean- 
time, 1 shall  take  leave  of  you,  exclaiming  of  my  profession 
in  all  sincerity  of  heart,  “ Floreat  in  perpetuum  !” 
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